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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting is held alter- 
nately at Richmond, Indiana, and Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. This year it was held at the 
latter place. The weather was fine and the 
attendance large. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held at 11 o’clock on Seventh-day, the 23d 
ult. Only one Minister and two Elders were 
present with minutes, but a number of 
others who had come as delegates to the 
General Conference of First-day Schools and 
as representatives to the Conference on Hu- 
manitarian Work were in attendance. All 
were affectionately welcomed. Before Illinois 
Yearly Meeting was established some of these 
belonged to Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

The Queries were read, anda shadow was 
brought over the meeting because of some 
deficiency reported. Much earnest expression 
and fervent prayer that it ~— be removed 
brought a covering of deep feeling over the 
meeting and a desire that individual faithful- 
ness might increase. It was felt to be a 
season of Divine favor. 

It was proposed and united with that the 
Yearly Meeting be requested to change the 
hour of the Seventh-day morning meeting 
from 11 A. M. to 2 P. M. of the same day 
hereafter. 

On Fourth-day the meeting convened again. 


The consideration of the propriety of having 
an Elder to sit at the head of our meetin 
occupied the attention of the body. It was felt 
that the Minister should be relieved of the 
care of closing the meeting. Entire unity was 
expressed, and it was decided to recommend 
the plan to the subordinate meetings, The 
clerk was directed to inform the Quarterly 
Meetings thereof. 

A very earnest desire was expressed that a 
nearer union might exist between the elder 
and the younger members, and that in our’ 
meetings, however small they may be, we 
should sit near each other, that love might 
flow as from vessel to vessel, as such are often 
our best meetings. 

On First-day morning the large house was 
well filled at an early hour, but the meeting 
was not well settled before 104 o’clock. 
Every available seat was occupied and extra 
benches carried into the women’s end of the 
house. Besides the Ministers belonging to 
the Yearly Meeting Watson Tomlinson, of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Jonathan 
W. Plummer, Elihu Durfee, Edward Coale, : 
and Benjamin F. Nichols, of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting were present. The solemn silence 
into which the meeting settled was broken by 
the voice of supplication. Very earnest was 
the petition of a sister that we might be 
strengthened and ‘refreshed by thus assem- 
bling together, and her words seemed indeed 
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to prepare the way of the Lord. Elihu Durfee 
followed in an impressive elucidation of the 
way of life, beginning with the dawn of the 
history of the race in its hopes and aspira- 
tions, which he compared to the period of 
infancy in man, and the growth and develop- 
ment of the religious ideas from the rude ages 
of idvlatrous worship and sacrificial offerings 
until the time of the prophets, when there 
seemed to awaken a sense of a more spiritual 
meaning in the worship offered to the Divine 
Being, not only among the chosen people of 
Israel but among all nations aud peoples the 
world over. Testimony was borne to the 
universality of the religious sentiment and its 
gradual uprising from the lower and grosser 
conceptions of God as a being of wrath and 
vengeance requiring to be ap by costly 
offerings, until the coming of the blessed 
Jesus. Great emphasis was laid upon the 
teaching contained in the sermon on the 
mount as embracing the way of life that 
would lead to purity and holiness, without 
which it is impossible to please God. It isa 
religion of the heart and the progress is com- 
arable to the growth of the individual. 
ch age has had its way of life, ascending to 
higher truths and into fuller and clearer light, 
and realizing the duty of living up to that 
light—all the sacrifices and ceremonies that 
satisfied a lower spiritual condition find their 
interpretation in the giving up of the will, 
the surrender of the heart as the sacrifice that 
is most pleasing to the Supreme Being. 

The sermon, of which the above is but a 
brief outline, was lengthy, and the speaker 
was followed throughout with close attention. 
The same may be said of the next communi- 
cation in which, in somewhat the same train 
of thought, the law of sacrifice was reviewed. 
The declaration of Paul, “ Without shedding 
of blood is no remission,” taken in connection 
with that other saying, “The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin,” were affirmed 
to cover the whole ground of sacrifice from 
the dawn of the history of the religious aspi- 
rations of man when Abel offered the best of 
his flock and “God had respect unto it,” 
through all the ages that intervened until the 
sacrifice upon Calvary. Salvation by blood 
was the central thought shared by all nations 
and peoples—the priest and the altar, the 
lamb, the bullock, the doves and the first 
fruits of the field were the offerings held to be 
acceptable to God as an atcnement for human 
wrong doing, and so earnest was the heart of 
man to make reconciliation with the great 
Unseen Power whom his gross conceptions 
led him to fear, that the most precious of his 
treasures were not too costly to be laid upon 
the altar. Hence we find human sacrifices 
sometimes included the son and heir of him 
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who made the offering. Very slowly the 
human mind emerged from this twilight of 
religion, “ feeling after if haply it find God,” 
man gained an inner consciousness that some- 
thing more than outward sacrifice was re- 

uired. There arose prophets who saw a 
diviner meaning to the doctrine of atonement. 
Centuries before the coming of the Blessed 
Jesus these declared the burnt offerings to be 
an abomination in the sight of God, that it 
was the heart of man that was required. The 
call went forth, ‘Son, daughter, give me thy 
heart.” And the bloody tragedy on Calvary, 
what was its meaning to those to whom the 
chosen Son was sent; what is its meaning to 
us who are living in this age of enlighten- 
ment? Shall we say that the “Great and 
Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity,” the Cre- 
ator and Preserver of all things, could not 
forgive the workmanship of His hand without 
the shedding of the blood of the purest and 
holiest that ever lived? That He, the Ruler 
of all the universe, had been frustrated in 
His work by the creature He had made? We 
know that most of the interpreters of His 
will concerning the salvation of man have 
declared and do still declare that the outward 
sacrifice must be taken as the atonement for 
sin, and in that sense the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from sin; but the simple 
faith, as it is in Jesus, to us has a diviner 
meaning, as He declared “ it is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” He 
came to bear witness to the truth—the truth 
that God is the Father of the whole human 
family—that all are brethren and they who 
offer worship to God must worship in spirit 
and in truth, It is not through the death of 
the body that we are saved, but through that 
life of obedience that found its completeness 
in the garden of Gethsemane, when in the 
agony of suffering Jesus cried, “If it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me,” yet in entire 
submission was able to add, “not my will 
but Thine be done.” This is the true atone- 
ment for sin, the true significance of the Cross 
to us. We must know for ourselves the 
bearing of the Cross—outside the gates of our 
preconceived ideas—and find our true accept- 
ance in giving up all upon which we have 
leaned. Yet to those who find consolation 
and help in the faith that calls for the 
sacrifices of Calvary the encouragement goes 
forth, hold fast that which has been received, 
seek for fuller manifestions of the Divine 
will, and the light that makes manifest will 
be given as the soul is prepared to receive its 
inshinings. Then will the seeker realize that 
the path of salvation is through obedience, 
and a giving up of whatever stands in the 
way of the soul’s progress. Christ within, 
the living Saviour becomes the reconciliation 
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between man and his Maker, the only power 
under heaven by which he can be dead. 

A brief confirmatory testimony followed, 
and the meeting closed under a feeling shared 
by many that the occasion had been a fa- 
‘vored one. 

In the afternoon the house was again well 
filled, and the audience attentive. 

The little Meeting at Springboro, 8 miles 
distant, was visited by some of us, who felt it 
pleasant and profitable to sit with the few 
who constitute that Meeting. The house is 
new and prettily located in a sparsely settled 
‘community on the outskirts of which the 
Miami Valley College stands. 

On Second-day morning at 8 o’clock the 
Representative Dicnadeas, or Meeting for 
Sufferings, held a meeting. The completing 
of the records of the committee claimed at- 
tention ; it was stated that prior to the year 
1852 nothing had been found, but from that 
date to the present the minutes of the commit- 
tee were complete. The necessity of greater 
security for the preservation of the records of 
the Yearly Meeting was brought before the 
meeting and the proposition to have a fire- 
proof constructed claimed attention. 

A statement of the affairs of the Miami 
College was presented by the managers and 
read. The propositions contained therein 
were united with. A cordial greeting was ex- 
tended to Friends present from distant 7 

At 10 o’clock the business of the Yearly 
Meeting was fairly entered upon. 

In Women’s Meeting, as the large company 
gathered into silent waiting, that beautiful 
testimony of Scripture, “ Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
in unity,” was presented, and the help of the 
Divine Father was invoked that in the trans- 
action of the business for which we had assem- 
bled this unity might be maintained. The 
attendance of representatives was full. Two 
‘Quarterly Meetings only compose this Yearly 
Meeting, Miami and Whitewater. The epis- 
tles from other Yearly Meetings were all read, 
calling forth much expression of unity as the 
several subjects introduced by their reading 
were dwelt upon. The void occasioned by 
the removal of many who have been active 
laborers, and a concern that they upon whom 
the burthens and responsibilities must rest 
might be made willing to accept and to labor 


_in the ability that would be afforded, brought 


a solemn covering over the meeting. 

The importance of educating our children 
in our own Society, the advantages of having 
First-day schools as aids in this direction, 
the duty of faithfulness in all the relations of 
life, and a concern that in shifting of respon- 


_ sibility upon the shoulders of the inexpe- 
¢ rienced, they might be endued with wisdom 
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from above, were responded to as life answer- 
ing unto life. 

ntoxicants and tobacco in nearly all the 
epistles were deprecated as the source of 
much of the misery and sorrow in the world. 
An open door for labor and for individual 
faithfulness invited us to enter; not only is 
there need in our large cities, but in every 
place we may find opportunity if we are but 
willing to use what we have immediately 
around us. The blessed Jesus, when He would 
heal the blind man, took that which was near- 
est—the clay at His feet. We must take our 
lesson from Him. And in the care of chil- 
dren it was so beautifully portrayed that, 
though a generation may seem a long time, 
if mothers will begin with the earliest dawn- 
ing of the infant mind, dedicating in the spirit 
of the mother of Samuel, their children to all 
that is true and right ; and when they ask ques- 
tions, though they may seem trifling, to give 
answer and to see that all the eviis in their 
pathway are guarded against, and as they 
grow in years they will be strengthened to 
resist, and when they “go out from you, you 
will feel a confidence that they know where 
to seek counsel—where to apply for help in 
the hour of temptation. 

The settlement of national difficulties by 
arbitration, referred to in one of the epistles, 
though it may be afar off, was felt to be a 
question that deeply concerns us. To those 
who have known only the arbitrament of the 
sword it may seem incredible that they may 
be settled in any other way. It is not alone 
because of those who die in battle, or those 
who are maimed and crippled, nor for the 
long train of widows and orphans, but rather 
because of the demoralization that follows 
war that we should let our voices be raised. 
Our nation is sufficiently advanced in power 
and influence to take a stand in favor of the 
peaceful settlement of difficulties. The tes- 
timony of the wisest amongst us, and of those 
who have fought in many battles, is on the 
side of peace, and this question is not ‘con- 
fined to foreign wars. The strife between 
labor and ,capital may be brought into our 
very homes, and it behooves us to do our full 
part in regard to this momentous subject. 
Let it be instilled into the minds of children 
that there is a better and more enlightened 
way, and in their plays restrain them from 
everything that will foster the war spirit. 
Let them understand, too, that as surely as 
fire will burn, so surely will intoxicating 
drinks consume the life of its victim. 

Minutes for Friends in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings were handed in from 
Men’s Meeting and read. Their company, 
and the company of others without minutes, 
was acceptably acknowledged. 
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A proposition from Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting, endorsed by the Quarterly Meeting, 
was introduced, asking that so much of the 
6th Query as relates to a hireling minist 
be changed. Unity was expressed wit 
changing the same, but men Friends inform- 
ing that they had given the subject to a 
committee, a similar course was pursued by 
Women’s Meeting. 

A request from the Meeting of. Ministers 
and Elders that the hour of meeting of that 
body be changed from 11 A. M. te 2 P. M. 
was granted. 

The response of President Arthur to the 
memorial sent him from the Yearly Meeting 
at its last session was read, and much interest 
and satisfaction expressed therewith. The 
session closed about 2 P.M. One session 
only is held in a day by this Yearly Meeting. 
It might not do for Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to adopt the plan, but it gives more 
time to committees and is less wearing upon 
those who conduct the business, at least it so 
“ne me. 

he General Conference of the First-day 
Schools held a very interesting session in the 
evening. 

In the Men’s Meeting the routine business 
was the same as in the Women’s Meeting. 
Minutes were read for Watson Tomlinson, a 
minister from Byberry Monthly Meeting, en- 
dorsed by Abington Quarter, Pa.; Phebe C. 
Wright, an elder from Shrewsbury Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey ; Hiram Blackburn, an 
elder from Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa.; Spencer and Louisa J. Roberts, 
members from Green street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

The exhortations to faithfulness to ever 
known duty were very earnest, and the read- 
ing of the epistles, though eliciting but slight 
response, was felt to be profitable and encour- 
aging. 

Third-day morning at 83 o'clock, the 
union for philanthropic work held a session. 
This body is the outgrowth of the conference 
proposed by Illinois Yearly Meeting two 

ears ago, and is designed to unite all our 

early Meetings in philanthropic labor. 
Four of our Yearly Meetings have so united, 
viz Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Baltimore, and 
it is hoped that the three others will eventu- 
ally become members of the Union. A sep- 
erate report of the proceedings of the Union, 
as well as those of the General Conference of 
First-day Schools, will be furnished Friends 
Intelligencer. 

On Third-day the queries and their an- 
swers were all read in the Men’s Meeting, and 
while er with the reports was expressed, 
very little beyond that was called forth. 

The same clerks of last year viz., Davis 
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Furnas and Joseph Ratcliff, were continued. 
The change in the sixth query, noted in Wo- 
men’s Meeting, was before the body at this 
time. 

In Women’s Meeting an earnest desire was. 
expressed that we realize we are under the 
protection of our Heavenly Father and strive 
to do everything to His honor and glory. The 
representatives reported that they proposed 
the name of Anna M. Starr for clerk, and 
Rachel N. Matthews for assistant clerk, who 
were united with and appointed to the service. 

The consideration of the queries and the 
answers thereto showed similar deficiences to 
our own. The First-day meetings attended 
by most, other meetings not so well attended 
and some so small as to be at times omitted. 

A good degree of Christian love is main- 
tained and care extended in cases of defi- 
ciency. 

In the requirements of the third query some 
effort is made to fulfill them. So far as is 
known the members are clear of the use of 
spirituous liquors and of attending places of 
harmful diversion. 

The circumstances of those requiring aid 
are inquired into and relieved. A testimony. 
against a paid ministry is generally maintain- 
ed and the other parts of that query are ob- 
served, as are also the requirements of the 
seventh and eighth. In reference to schools,. 
so far as opportunity offers, they are main- 
tained. 

The exhortations that were handed forth as 
the queries were severally brought into notice 
were tender and earnest. In the attendance 
at our meetings we were counseled to faithful- 
ness, that if we are regular in this, both on 
the first day and in the middle of the week, 
we cannot be indifferent to the welfare of one: 
another, we will find our love for one another 
to increase and all the other requirements will 
be easier of fulfillment. 

It was feared that in the desire for culture 
and higher education for ourselves and our 
children we might become lukewarm, or in- 
different to the concerns of our spiritual life. 
Testimony to the value of the Scriptures and 
of religious instruction, given forth by a prom- 
inent man of science, was cited as showing 
that the greatest minds and the most expand- 
ed intellects recognize their usefulness. Much 
concern was expressed that the subject of a. 
guarded education for the children receive 


more attention, and a fear that this is not as. ° 


much considered as it ought to be, in view of 
the temptations that surround our children 
when attending school. ‘This led to excellent. 
advice upon the subject. The proposed. 
change of the sixth query was united with, as 
follows: Do Friends bear a faithful testimony 
to a free gospel ministry ? The exercises of this. 


“ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 14.—HELP OVER ROUGH PLACES. 


Admitting the fact that there are few who 
do not in their passage through time meet 
with these rough places, it may be well to in- 
quire “whence cometh our help ”—whence 
cometh the strength, or the wisdom, or the for- 
bearance, or the submission by which we are 
enabled to surmount such difficulties ? 

Can we of ourselves always bear up under 
the various uncertainties ve perplexities and 
trials connected with this present life? 
negative answer must be given to this inquiry. 

Surely we are not placed here and left de- 
pendent upon our own feeble powers for pres- 
ervation, guidance, and support. Whence, 
then, cometh our help? The blessed assurance 
is still extended to us, “Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 
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session brought out many experiences con- 
firmatory of the peace and joy that rewards 
obedience to manifested duty, and it was felt 
to be a profitable occasion. 

The Yearly Meeting adjourned to Fifth- 
day morning. In the evening a session of the 
— Conference of First-day Schools was 

eld. 

Fourth-day morning.—A public meeting 
was held, the attendance large and the meet- 
ing felt to be a favored one. The spoken 
‘word was clear and convincing. The sim- 
plicity of the gospel was held forth, the bap- 
tism that sanctifies and saves was shown to be 
not the washing with water,-but the going 
down with the Master into the spiritual bap- 
tism that cleanses and purifies the heart. 
They that are led by the spirit of God—they 
are the sons of God. 





In the evening another session of the Gen- 
eral Conference was held. 
Fifth-day morning.—Some expressions of 
Job Scott were repeated, introducing the 
meeting inte a spirit of inquiry as to our duty 
and its fulfillment. The report of the com- 
mittee on free literature was read, and a pro- 
position that each Quarterly Meeting raise 
funds as needed and distribute literature 
within its own limits was united with. This 
is work that is intended to supply isolated 
Friends with the papers and other publica- 
tions of the Society, also to other members 

. who are not able to provide such reading for 
their familes. Replies to all the epistles were 
produced and read. 

The names of the representatives were again 
-called, 17 in number, all of whom were then, 
or had been in attendance. The shutters 
were then raised and the minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Committe read in joint session. The 
report of the Indian Committee was read also, 
and united with. Though there seemed little 
that Friends can do for these injured people, 
it was concluded to continue the committee 
another year. The shutters were closed and 
the concluding minutes read in each meeting. 
Parting words were exchanged, and the large 
company, that since the Sixth-day previous 
had found it good to meet in committees—in 
public meetings and in considering the special 
welfare of Indiana Yearly Meeting—went 
their several ways. Some few still linger in 
this old hillside town, gathering up its remi- 
miscences of the past and examining the treas- 
ures ofits waters, and tracing upon its door 


steps and along its roadways memorials of 


-ages whose cycles are beyond the computation 
-of man. L. J. R. 
Waynesville, Ohio, Ninth mo. 29th, 1882. 


“ HE is the freemen whom the truth makes 


¢ free.” — Cowper. 





Our allotments in life differ widely, and the 


rough places met with assume various phases. 
To some they come in the form of bereave- 
mehts—the severing by death of close social 
ties. 
wrong-doing of those they love—a very rough 
place and difficult to surmount. With others, 
the heavy pressure of many cares makes the 
every-day walk and service very wearisome. 


Others are found suffering from the 


A sick bed and protracted suffering may be 


the lot of not a few, and many of what are 
called the cross occurrences of the day, and 


which help largely to make up our rough 
places, come to us through the exercise of 
man’s unsubjected, strong self-will. But amid 
all the vicissitudes of life we may, if we will, 
have a strong arm upon which to lean and by 
it be sustained. 

We lose much by not cultivating, as we walk 
by the way, an habitual sense of the ever 
presence of a sustaining Power—a Power 
mighty to save and able to deliver. 

The changes or vicissitudes which anon to 
the mixed state of being in which we find 


ourselves, and which, very often, are beyond 


our control, lead sometimes up the heights of 
prosperity (so-called), at other times into the 
deep waters of affliction. 

In either condition we need the same help, 
and in either condition this help will be found 
if sought for, keeping us, so that we take not 
our flight “neither on the Sabbath day nor 
in the winter season.” 

The question may again be “from whence 
cometh this help?” Lo, it is very near thee 
even at thy door. “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.” It is by admitting the 
regulating influence of this Almighty ever 
present Power and Helper that we may know 
in our individual experience the valleys exal- 
ted and the high hills brought down, the 
crooked paths made straight, and the rough 
places made plain. 
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The indwelling of the Divine Spirit for the 
setpeee and help of man while passing 

rough this probationary state is no Ignis- 
Fatuus, no cunningly devised fable, but a 
living, eternal, and blessed truth, that may 
be known to all the rational family every- 
where. It is God’s free gift for man’s salva- 
tion. J. J. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1882. 

No PEOPLE have more occasion to be afraid 
of the approaches of pride than those who 
have made some advances in a pious life. For 
pride can grow as well upon our virtues as 
our vices, and steals upon us on all occasions. 
Every good thought that we have, every good 
action that we do, lays us open to pride, and 
exposes us to the assaults of vanity and self- 
satisfaction.— Law’s Serious Call. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WORD TO THOSE WHO MINISTER. 


“ As every man hath received the gift, even 
80 minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 

In my recent meditations upon the gift of 
the ministry coming from God alone without 
the intervention of man, I have felt, perhaps 
with others, a sincere desire that they who are 
entrusted with this precious gift, given by a 
beneficent Being, for the help and encourage- 
ment of one another, may have it preserved 

ure and untrammeled from all that would 

urt or obstruct the service for which it is de- 
signed, remembering as it is written, “ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good thimgs.” 

Very many fathers and mothers in Israel, 
with whom we took sweet counsel together, 
and walked unto the house of God in com- 

any, who bore the burden and heat of their 

ay, and whose voices are heard no more in 
the assemblies of the people, have passed from 
works to reward. e miss them much, and 
a feeling of loneliness at times spreads as a 
curtain around us. Yet we are comforted in 
believing they have entered into rest, into the 
joy of the faithful, and that others under the 
preparing Hand, are coming up to fill the va- 
cant places left. 

Oh, may these keep near the Divine Father 
who in His loving kindness, takes care of His 
humble depending ones, who supports them 
in seasons of trial, and in obedience to His 
will gives the peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away—blessed be His 
name. Resecca PRICE. 

Faliston, Ninth month 28, 1882. 





On their own merits modest men are dumb. 
— George Colman. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The re-opening of this Institution for 
another year’s work is at this time fraught 
with peculiar interest, since the restored col- 
lege edifice now receives again its large house- 
hold, and the spacious halls, prepared for 
their own special purposes are now consecra- 
ted anew to the cause of sound and high 
culture for the youth of our people. 

If anything in the past seems, by the light. 
of this new day, to have been less wise than 
might have been devised by the most deep- 
thoughted and dedicated of our religious. 
body, now let error be eliminated. 


One question, often asked and never very 
satisfactorily answered among Friends, is 
“Why are not the Alummi represented on 
the Board of Management of Swarthmore 
College?” It is known they have asked for 
such representation, and it is believed by many 
of the thoughtful that the advanced culture 
which an institution of this kind is specially 
designed to promote would be better repre- 
sented by introducing this element into the 
management. 

The advantages to be derived from such 
recognition of the claims of the Alumni are 
believed to be various. In the first place, 
many of the stockholders are convinced that 
the College and its needs are better known 


to its graduates than to any other class of 


persons. A residence of years within its 
walls, and a practical trial of its discipline and 
its modes of instruction, give a knowledge of 
the “true onwardness” of the institution that 
nothing else can give, and such knowledge is. 
as essential in the Board of Management as 
is the practical business qualification in which 
the present Board is so rich. I believe the 
answer given to the Alumni when the request 


for representation came before the meeting of 


the shareholders some time ago, was that “the 
time had not yet come.” Has the time yet 
grown more propitious? 

Another reason which might be urged is, 
that it would be a potent means of more firmly 


enlisting the affections and the interests of” 


competent and cultivated young men and 
women in behalf of their Alma Mater, and 
would lead to a life-long devotion to her hon- 
or and advancement on the part of that portion: 
of our body most powerful to render effective 
aid to the cause of the higher education. 

On the other hand, it has been urged that. 
if our younger Friends are admitted to 
positions of trust and responsibility, they 


will immediately ask for the infringement of 
Friends’ principles and the abandonment of 


their noble testimonies ; and that they might 
demand the introduction of a system of 
fashionable culture, at variance with the 
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intent of those whose liberality bestowed the 
funds for the foundation of this college. 

Is it true, then, that Swarthmore has not 
succeeded in implanting in its graduates any 
loyalty to the high principles of our religious 
profession, or any love for that simplicity and 
purity which lie at the foundation of all true 
and sound culture? I! cannot believe this is 
the case, and if one could believe it, all special 
interest in the future of Swarthmore would 
cease, for wherein would it differ from a host 
of richly endowed schools in many sections of 
our country which seek the advancement of 
general education. 

Some of the Alumni are now mature and 
experienced men and women, and as the 
swift years go by this will be more and more 
emphatically true of them. In the mean 
time, the subject of representation should be 
carefully and considerately weighed by those 
in whom resides the authority to decide this 
question. 

It has been seriously urged and deeply felt 
among us that the greatly enlarged education- 
al facilities furnished to our youth should in 
these days be bearing good fruit, and our 
young members, reared in the schools of this 

ciety, and trained intellectually and 
morally by the best teachers that can be 
obtained for this work, ought now to be en- 
listed as systematic co-workers with those of 
longer and deeper experience, for the pro- 
motion of all the purposes of this religious 





kindred questions might aid in the elimination 
of wisdom from the ideas from various stand- 
points, and different degrees of experience. 
A good word is never wholly lost, and where 
such a good word seeks expression, 

“Speak it boldly, speak it all.” 8 R. 


































LiFe is a discipline if rightly used, to the 
too active quietness submitted to its discipline : 
to the too passive action is discipline, the re- 
straint of every extreme, of whatever kind, is 
heavenly discipline, and keeps us to the truth 
which is the just measure of things. 





ALCOHOLISM. 
The cause for the craving after spirituous 
liquors is discussed in Good Words, and Liebig 
is quoted as safe authority on this subject, so 


well worthy of deep consideration. Says the 
chemist : 


“ The use of spirits is not the cause, but an 
effect of poverty. It is an exception from the 
rule when a well-fed man becomes a spirit 
drinker. On the other hand, when the laborer 
earns by his work less than is required to 
provide the amount of food which is indis- 
pensable in order to restore fully his working 
power, an unyielding, inexorable law or ne- 
cessity compels him to have recourse to spirits. 
He must work ; but in consequence of insuf- 
ficient food a certain portion of his working 
power is daily wanting. Spirits, by their 
action on the nerves, enable him to make up 
the deficient power at the expense of his body, 
to consume to-day that quantity which ought 
naturally to have been employed a day later.” 
His physiological capital is clearly being 
exhausted, and it is no wonder that, under 
such circumstances, he dies comparatively 
early, and certainly prematurely. Not onl 
is such a plan essentially and radically bad, 
but alcohol is a terribly dear form of food. 
Alcohol in such concentrated form is a potent 
aid to the already existing tendency to tissue 
degeneration. hen overwork calls in alco- 
hol to its help the unholy alliance quickly 
works the most disastrous results, and brings 
the organism swiftly to general decay. Even 
when the evil results of the deadly combina- 
tion are net so marked, general deterioration 
is manifest in impaired power of labor, in 
inferior work, in lessened hours of toil. The 
tendency is to saunter away working hours in 
the ale-house; partly because work is found 
so irksome that it is pleasant to do nothing— 
perhaps worse than nothings partly because 
the capacity to labor has been undermined. 
Of course, here again there is not uniformity ; 
one organism yields more readily than an- 
other. Toil and alcohol, and sometimes the 


y: 

This feeling is wide spread, and the need 
of the engagement of younger Friends in the 
important work of their Religious Society, is 
almost universally acknowledged. Nothing 
is more truly appropriate to the earnestness 
and generous zeal of our amiable and cul- 
tured young men and women than the pro- 
motion of the cause of general, as well as of 
the higher education in the house of their 
Fathers. By calling upon them for the de- 
dication of their hearts and hands to the pro- 
motion of great interests Friends may grapple 
as with hooks of steel the energies and affec- 
tions of their younger members to the best 
work of the Society which claims their 
allegiance. 

The generous love of their Alumni has been 
the source of the perrennial growth of the old 
and powerful institutions for the higher 
learning in our country, and is it not to its 
Alumni that Swarthmore must look for its 
best supporters and benefactors in the time to 
come? Again we ask those in whom the 
power rests to consider carefully the question 
of their early representation in the Board of 
Management. 

The guarded discussion, through the 
columns of Friends’ Intelligencer, of this or 
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alcohol with very little toil, soon reduce one 
man to the condition of asocial pariah ; while 
in another case a hale old man will be found 
who works hard every day—‘never misses 
any time,’ his fellow-workmen say—yet who 
drinks daily an amount of spirits which would 
soon tell sorely on an average person. But 
such a case does not militate against the gen- 
eral soundness of the statement that overwork, 
combined with alcohol, is a sure and certain 
road to body-ruin.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MoO. 7th, 1882. 








Tse Revisep Scriprures—It is an- 
nounced that the American Bible Revision 
Committee, at their meeting in Seventh month 
last, completed the second revision of the Old 
Testament Canon. The entire Old Testament 
has now been laboriously gone over by schol- 
ars on both sides of the Atlantic, but before 
the publication of the revised text further 
time is required to make full comparison of 
views, and to unify the renderings. 

The time for the presentation of the work 
to the world is not announced as yet, but 
there is a hope that in the course of the year 
1884 it will be finished, and its results given 
to mankind. 

It will be awaited with eager interest, and 
will be likely to encounter less opposition than 
the revised New Testament, because the need 
of revision is much greater in the Old Testa- 
ment than in the New, and the improvement 
will be more manifest in proportion. 





DIED. 


DAVIS.—On Ninth month 18th, 1882, at 
her home, in Edgemont, Delaware county, 
Pa., Sarah, widow of the late James Davis, in 
the 89th year of her age; a member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 


ELLICOTT.—On Ninth month 27th, 1882, 
at Robinston, Me., Mary Thomas Ellicott, 
daughter of the late Thomas and Mary Elli- 
cott, of Avondale, Chester county, Pa.; a 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


FRENCH.—On Ninth month 26th, 1882, 
Albert, aged nearly 2 years, son of Richard 
and Mary Baynes French, members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


HARLAN.—On Eighth month 29th, 1882, 
at the resldence of her grandfather, Thomas 
Passmore, Embreeville, Pa., Marian E., 
daughter of Edward T. Harlan, aged 16 years; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia. 


MERRITT.—On Eighth month 30th, 1882, 
at his residence, in the city of Poughkeepsie, 
i A Merritt, in his 87th year; a 
consistent and valuable member of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting. 

His lot in some respects was a sad and lone- 
ly one. His wife, his children, and his chil- 
Saale children had all died before him. One 
son and wife and one daughter were lost 
with the ill-fated steamer Atlantic, Fourth 
month Ist, 1873, and he has no descendant left 
to bear his name to posterity. His means 
were large, and he did a large amount of good. 
His greatest pleasure was in making others 


happy. He was the friend of the poor. His 
memory is precious. 
PANCOAST.—On the morning of Ninth 


month 20th, 1882, in West Philadelphia, Ann, 
widow of Stephen Pancoast, in her 87th year ; 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


SMITH.—On Ninth month 18th, 1882, in 
Philadelphia, Elizabeth B. Smith. 


TAYLOR.—On Ninth month 18th, 1882, 
Annie D., wife of Charles J. Taylor, and 
conan of Jehu and Hannah T. Wilson, 
aged 34 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS.—On Ninth month 22d, 1882, in 
Philadelphia, Sarah A., wife of Isaac Thomas, 
in her 46th year. 





From Our Continent. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


How. Orbweaving Spiders Make their Webs. 
—Few natural objects are more familiar than 
the cob-web. Yet there are few familiar 
objects less accurately known. The variety 
of spider-webs presented in an ordinary walk 
through the fields is great, and the differences 
are marked ; but, to most people, the wheel- 
shaped snare of the orbweaver is the form 
that occurs at the mention of a spider-web. 

One might make a large and interesting 
collection of adaptations of the spider and 
her net in modern decorative art, especially 
for jewelry, table-ware and wall-paper, and 
in all of these the orbweaver would be found 
the sole representative of her order. Many 
of these mimic spiders, as well as their snares, 
are fearfully and wonderfully made when 
judged by the araneologist’s eye. Out of a 
goodly number of such which the writer has 
seen he remembers but one that approached 
accuracy in details of construction. It is 
doubtless vain to hope that artists will do 
more than catch general effects in their 
studies of insect architecture; nevertheless, it 
may be worth while to give in these pages 
for ordinary observers and lovers of nature 
some hints concerning the actual form of at 
least the most common species of orbweavers’ 
webs. 

The orbweaver is popularly known as the 
“garden,” “meadow” or “geometric spider,” 
and her snare is usually spoken of among 
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naturalists asa “geometric web.” As one 
looks at an example hung upon a wild grape 
vine, he sees it is composed of two series of 
lines, the first straight lines radiating from a 
common point, the second a spiral line cross- 
ing the first in concentric circles; the whole 
is hung by the radii to an irregular frame of 
spinning-work. To begin where the spider 
begins, at the frame or foundation lines, we 
shall observe that these are made in two ways. 
First, the spider crawls along the objects over 
or upon which she purposes to spin her snare, 
drawing after her a line which at various 
ints she fastens to the surface in this wise : 
‘The four spinning mammals which are 
goenee in a little rosette at the end of the ab- 
omen have a large number of minute hollow 
tubes upon their tips, out of which issues the 
liquid silk from which all spinning-work is 
spun. These four spinnerets and all their 
hundreds of tubes are movable at the will of 
of the spider. When they are held closely 
together, the numerous threads emitted by 
them blend into one and instantly harden. 
‘When they are held apart, on the contrary, 
various threads are formed. As the spider 
runs along she stops here and there, expands 
her spinning organs, and, at the same time, 
thrusts them downward and touches the sur- 
face. The clustered threads thus issued stick 
to the surface and at once harden. Then the 
spider closes the spinnerets, lifts them, moves 
on, and the continuous threads dragged behind 
her again converge into one thread. An 
ordinary pocket lens, if applied to one of the 
little white dots which mark the points of 
adhesion, will easily resolve it into its various 
parts and show the above construction. In 
this way the orbweaver proceeds, with more 
or less variation, until she has described the 
irregular polygon which forms the frame 
work of her web. 

While the radii are being made the spider 
occasionally stops at the centre to stay their 
ends by minute cross-lines, which finally form 
a small meshed circle or “hub” around the 
centre. Just outside of this hub are spun 
across the radii several spiral lines known as 
the “notched zone.” yond this is an 
open space, the “free zone,” in which there 
are no spirals, and then follows the “spiral 
space” in which the concentric circles are 
‘spun. 

The spider’s ingenious industry is well 
shown in the spinning of thespirals. First of 
all, she begins at the margin of the free zone, 
and, working outward, makes from six to ten 
‘wide concentrics (the “spiral foundation”), 
which “stake out” the space within which 
the real spirals are to be woven. Then, be- 
ginning atthe outer margin and working 
anward, she spins in the spirals, using the 


spiral foundations as a platform or ladder by 
which to pass from radius to radius. These, 
as they are spun, are covered with a viscid 
secretion, which gathers in minute beads 
along the lines. AW the other threads and 
parts of the web are without beads, which 
cover the entire spiral space. Under the 
microscope they show as beautiful objects, 
not unlike pearls strung upon a cord. The 
number of these viscid globules is very great; 
by counting under a glass those contained in 
one segment of a web of Epeira vulgaris I es- 
timated the number in the whole web to be 
140,800. It has been a question how these 
beads are formed, but I believe that they 
gather naturally under the rapid twistin 
motion given the line by the spider’s foot. 
have succeeded in producing nearly similar 
effects by rapidly twisting a cord dipped in 
mucilage. 

The value of the snare as an instrument of 
prey depends upon the viscid beads, which 
meet upon the wings, limbs and downy 
pubescence upon the lotion of insects that 
strike the web, and thus fatally entangle 
them. 

When the snare is completed the cunnin 
architect takes her place at the hub, oe 
downward and legs outstretched. Under the 
feet are gathered the ends of the various 
radii, and as these organs are clothed with 
numerous delicate and sensitive hairs, the 
slighest vibration in any part of the web is 
instantly communicated to the spider. In 
fact, like a good housewife, she has every 
part of her domain literally “under her 
thumb.” An orbweaver willthus hang for 
hours perfectly motionless in her web. The 
agitation caused by strugggles of an ensnared 
insect produces a wonderful transformation 
in this figure. She springs, the very ideal of 
animated vitality, toward her victim and 
dashes out from her spinnerets a cloud of 
flossy, silken filaments, which entangles its 
limbs and wings. The insect is then seized, 
rapidly revolved, the swathing process all 
the while continuing, until the unhappy 
creature is wrapped up like an Egyptian 
mummy. It is then carried to the hub, 
and when the juices are quite sucked the dry 
shell is cut away and cast out. Should a 
second victim strike the web while Madame 
Arachne is engaged at her dejeuner, she will 
leave her table,secure the new-comer, and 
truss it up like a choice canvassed ham hung 
in the larder for future supplies. 

Some idea ofthe destruction wrought in 
the insect world by this cunningly-devised 
snare may be had from the following facts: 
I have counted nearly 250 insects, small and 
great, hanging entangled in one orb-web. In 
one net in Fairmount Park I counted thirty- 
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eight mosquitoes ; in another, hung under a 
bridge at Asbury Park, and out of reach, there 
must have been two or three times as many. 
Green-head flies by the legion have been 
seen in the webs that fairly enlace the boat- 
houses at Atlantic City and Cape May. The 
very small spiders prey upon microscopic 
insects, like gnats,and devour myriads. A 

lance at the fields, bushes and trees on a 
Sony morning in September will reveal an 
innumerable multitude of webs spread over 
the landscape, all occupied by spiders of 
various ages, sizes and families, and all busy 
destroying the insect pests of man. Really, 
the spider is a universal pilanthropist! She 
labors unceasingly to check the increase of a 
horde of tiny insect enemies which else would 
banish the human species from many parts 
of the earth. Nor does she make reprisals of 
any sort for all this service. She never 
attacks fields, harvests, vineyards and 
orchards, like beetles, grasshoppers and 
various other insects in the perfect and larval 
state; she never forages upon the goodies in 
ladies’ kitchens and pantries, like roaches and 
ants; she does not torment and afflict by 
cutting, piercing, sawing and pumping, by 
buzzing, humming and blowing, like the 
horrible mosquito and house-fly, to say 
nothing of other less desirable denizens of 
the entomological kingdom. An occasion- 
al (and doubtful) “spider bite” one does 
hear of at rare intervals; a harmless “ cob- 
web” here and there in a cranny or corner 
of our houses—that is all that can be 
charged against her. Yet this useful crea- 
ture is despised, abhorred, persecuted and 
slain with a zest that is hardly shown 
against any other creature, except the 
snake! What stupid ingrates men are at 
times! Henry C. McCoox. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO CLEVELAND, THE FOREST CITY, AND 
, HOMEWARD. 

On the 8th of Ninth month the Michigan 
Southern and Lake Shore Railroad bears us 
away to the eastward, in the warm beaming 
sunshine, and we pass by what seems an in- 
terminable expanse of rich cultivated country, 
interspersed with woodland, either natural or 
cultivated. To the south the eye wanders over 
a = plain, as level almost as the bright 
lake whose waters we are leaving behind us. 
The cornfields, the object of so much solici- 
tude during the last two months, are yet very 
green, but heavy ears are developing, and if 
the autumn suns continue kindly, and the 
rains forbear, perhaps a good harvest of the 
distinctively American cereal may be gar- 
nered. Wheat, oats, and potatoes have yielded 
generously, and from appearances neither the 
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potato beetle nor the cabbage worm are: 
blighting the hopes of the agriculturist. 

Northern Indiana is a very attractive and 
prosperous looking country. The homes of 
the people denote refinement and culture, and 
the broad green acres that surround them give 
every evidence of intelligent industry. Towns 
and villages fly past us—some of’ them busy 
manufacturing centres, some quiet hamlets. 
At South Bend, Indiana, is a very large 
manufactory of wagons and carriages, which 
has gained considerable celebrity by the ex- 
cellence of its work. But we only pause to. 
leave the mail, and there is no time to de- 
scend from the train to examine into particu- 
lars. Frequently we pass portions of the 
primal forest which have been spared from the 
axe, and now rival in beauty the forests of the: 
old world which have been conserved through: 
the long generations to ornament the earth. 

The dense jungles of Michigan appear no- 
more, for timber, as well as all other products. 
of the earth, has here a value, and is not to 
be allowed to go to waste. We pass on into. 
Ohio as the day advanees, reaching Toledo. 
about night-fall. Our train is very long, and 
doubtless the iron horse has been inadequate: 
to the strain, for we are two hours behind the 
schedule time, and the remainder of the trip. 
to Cleveland must be accomplished by right. 
So on we go in the darkness, hour after hour, 
till near midnight, when the lofty electric 
lights of the Forest City eradiate the earth 
with a quiet steady glow, like that of the 
moon at full, Coaches await the benighted 
traveler, and very soon we are safely at rest. 
in the Forest City House. 

A perfect morning greets us on the 9th, 
and we look forth over park and fountain and 
monumental stone on another fair young city 
of the lakes, already rich in precious memo- 
ries and radiant with present prosperity and 
the well-grounded hope of great things to be. 
A five minutes’ walk across the square and 
down Superior street brings us into the pres- 
ence of Lake Erie, and all along the bluff on 
which the city stands for a considerable dis-- 
tance .extends Lake Side Park, beautiful with 
greensward, shubbery, and trees, and bright. 
with flowers. Here are pleasant shady seats 
where one may sit atrest and watch the 
“stately ships go on” and the tiny pleasure: 
boats fly betore the breeze, while the business- 
like ponderous steamers, leaving their dusky 
trails along the horizon, plough the bright. 
waters to serve the sons of men. Purity, cool- 
ness, and joy seem to come, borne on the: 
breezes from the broad water-plain; and we 
are filled with admiration of this charming 
place which combines so many elements of 
beauty and healthfulness. Such beauty, and 
such inspiring breezes ought to make the 4 
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children of earth joyous, earnest, and brave. 
They ought to be oa lovers of their coun- 
try, zealous for righteous progress, emulous of 
noble deeds, and wise in the avoidance of the 
evils of our generation. And such we may 
well believe they are, in view of their works 
which are around us to-day. We wander 
along the marge of this lake side musing on 
the possibility of such a water side pleasure 
gpeane for our own city, which now has such 

ideously unsightly approaches. Was not 
something like this fair slope toward the wa- 
ters designed by Penn for the city which he 
founded beside the broad river? And did he 
not design that Philadelphia should also be a 
forest city with overarching elms, sturdy wal- 
nut trees, generous chestnuts, and stately con- 
ifers adorning and embowering all its 
highways? But all beauty is subordinated to 
commerce and to gain. 

And now we have reached a great stone 
edifice, beautiful in architecture and superb 
in situation, which we learn is a hospital. It 
may well be a place of healing, standing as it 
does in the midst of this breezy park which 
rises from the shores of Lake Erie. Erie 
street leads us back into the city, and we are 
glad to wander along the beautiful streets, 
noting the cosy and elegant homes of the citi- 
zens, and appreciating the shadowy maples 
which aa coolness even in this glowing 
noon-day hour. 

In the afternoon we take a drive along the 
famous Euclid avenue, which may almost be 
called a six mile park, reaching across the city. 
Thence we pass and through veritable wood- 
land retreats and lovely lakeside places which 
an affluent citizen permits his brethren to en- 
joy with him. It seems here that when men 

me wealthy they immediately proceed to 
diffuse the good they have, so that their 
friends and neighbors may enjoy it with them. 
Many of the Euclid avenue residences are of 
great elegance, and they are sfrrounded by 
park-like pleasure grounds, like those which 
environ the suburban homes of our affluent 
eastern cities. It is,in fact,a long line or 
double line of such country residences pene- 
trating the heart of the city, and bringing the 
fragrance of orchards and ample lawns to 
mingle with the delights which belong especi- 
ally to the town, and I know of no avenue 
anywhere which equals it in all respects. It 
indicates, I think, an unusual proportion of 
wealthy citizens among those whose business 
concentrates at Cleveland. 

Our carriage enters the beautiful cemetery 
of Cleveland in the late afternoon, and we 
pause to gaze a while on the funeral car of the 
citizen, the chosen of the people, who was 
stricken down by the hand of an assassin, 
before his strong hand could accomplish the 





work that a braveand true heart and a noble: 
mind planned. 

Only one pean ago James A, Garfield lan- 
ae in the cottage by the sea,+—“ quiet. 

beron,”—which his patient suffering has 
made memorable ; and now his dust in yonder 
vault awaits burial beneath the monument: 
which his fellow-citizens are raising to his. 
honor. But can the beloved President, slain 
on the threshold of the temple of the State, 
before he had time to lay his tribute upon the 
altar of his country, be thus fittingly com- 
memorated ? 

What shall be done for the memory of him 
whom the people delighted to honor? From 
city and hamlet, from green prairie and 
solemn forest, from riverside and the marge- 
of Jake, from north, south, east, and west. 
comes the cry—“ carry on his work! cleanse 
the Augean stables ;—and uplift the banner 
of righteousness over legislative halls and 
over executive mansions! Thus shall we truly 
honor the memory of James A, Garfield.” 

A soldier paces to and fro before the grated 
door, behind which the coffin is seen, and. we 
linger a little time in silence, in the presence 
of the ashes of the great dead, to feel, if we 
may, something of the influences which have 
moved and touched the generous heart of the 
world, in view of this sacrifice. Will not. 
the selfish greed of politicians, eager for the 
spoils of office, be rebuked by this presence? 
and shall not the children of to-day who roll 
their hoops beside this doorway catch some- 
thing of the influence of*the noble-minded 
citizen who fell stricken even while his heart. 
beat high with eager expectation of good 
work to be done for his country and for 
mankind ? 

Lincoln and Garfield! Two martyred sons 
of the unexhausted West, representatives of 
its highest qualities and of its hopeful ener- 
gies! A great people enshrines them in its 
memories, and hands on their fame to genera- 
tions yet untold. A faithful life ends not 
with what we call death, but continues to lead 
and inspire mankind long after the earth has 
claimed (all that is earthy, and the spirit has 
returned to the Over Soul which gave it forth. 

We made no exhaustive study of this fair 
city of promise—content to enjoy rather idly 
the varied beauties of the situation and the: 
delicious early autumn days which are the 
crown of the glad summer. We walk over 
the lofty viaduct that spans the Cuyahoga,note 
evidences of commercial activity in this river 
harbor. Observe the architectual beauty of 
civic hall and sanctuary, and admire the long 
vistas of overarching trees which adorn the 
highways. The rich fruits of the season are 
all around us, the falling leaf admonishes that 
summer is over, and the cool lake breeze en- 
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cou. the loiterers to returu again to the 
world of cheerful activities and leave behind 
the lands of summer joyance. - 

On the morning of the 11th we resume our 
journey eastward, and as we pass over north- 
eastern Qhio, descending to the banks of the 
great river and ascending its stream to its 
point of formation, famous in the last century 
.as the seat of the military force which bade 
the English settler beware how he planted his 
roof tree upon the territory of France. Here, 
‘at the junction of the Alleghany and the 
Monongahela rose the grim walls of Fort 
Duquesne, and here the Frenchman and the 
Indian took counsel as brethren and anxiously 
laid plans for the baffling of the determined 
Anglo Saxon, who from the Appallachean 
heights was looking down with eager eye upon 
the vast valley of the Mississippi which spread 
far away over the continent. In vain, O dusky 
‘forest lord! In vain, O courtly Frenchman! 
It is written that the Anglo Saxon shall pos- 
sess. these shores, shall till these fields, and 
‘pierce the treasure chambers of these hills. 

he Atlantic slope, the forest-clad hills, and 
the western plains are his by right divine. If 
‘driven back to-day he will return to-morrow. 
His log cabin shall rise in the forest and along 
viver banks. He shall build highways, fell 
forests, drag forth the ores from the mountain, 
‘and spread his sails upon the great waters, and 
the Indian must retire before him, even as did 
the ancient mound builders before the warlike 
red man. ‘The very earth will give him fuel, 
and the hills will pour out for him rivers of 
oil. The steam giant will toil for him, and in 
the days not far distant mighty cities will rise 
over the crumbling ruins of fort and palisade, 
and the hum of a thousand industries will 
awaken strange echoes from the grim heights 
which once looked down so haughtily upon 
these waters. 

Here is busy, dusky Pittsburg, enveloped in 
‘its customary smoke canopy and drenched by 
heavy autumn rains. Our train is just on time, 
but can we make quick connection and reach 
the out-going train on the Pennsylvania road? 
According to the time table it should be barel 
possible. But the busy streets are sheteusted, 
the coach must linger a little, and the time 
goes on. We reach the Pennsylvania depot 
too late, and must stay to-night in this grim 
ity. The Monongahela House is spacious 
and cheery, and gives us quarters which look 
out upon the ‘steep, precipitous mountain 
height, up which rises the railway which con- 
nects business with pleasure in this good city 
of Pittsburg. The rain pours down upon river, 
hill and town, and as night falls lights gleam 
out from fair homesteads on the heights,show- 
ing forth a welcome to the busy man of busi- 
ness and calling him upward from the clamor 


of machinery, the strife of tongues, and the 
fierce endeavor of life to domestic peace and - 


oy. 

andthe long day’s ride on the morrow over 
a State second to none of our starry family of 
republics in natural or acquired beauty; over 
happy autumn fields of maize; over pastures 
green and soft as spring time ; through forest, 
through tunneled mountain height, by curv- 
ing basin of the hills, past glad rivers, through 
oo cities and villayes of peace and 

uty, and we are again at home in the city 

of our love. 8. R. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 12th, 1882. 





WHITTIER AND THE BI-CENTENARY. 


The poet, John G Whittier, has written his 
views on the method adopted for the celebra- 
tion of Pennsylvania’s Bi-Centenary, to the 
American, as follows: 

I have read with interest and approval the 
comments, from time to time, of thy paper 
upon the extraordinary programme of the 
Bi-Centenary Celebration of the Landing of 
William Penn. I trust that Quaker as lam, 
Thave sufficient breadth and liberality to make 
all due allowance for the tastes and inclina- 
tions of those who do not share my scruples 
and convictions, but it seems to me that there 
should be something of fitness in this celebra- 
tion—something consistent with the character 
and views of the world-honored founder of 
Pennsylvania. 

I can very well understand that the task of 
the committee of arrangements is a difficult 
one. Perhaps no plan which could be devis- 
ed would be entirely satisfactory. I would 
not criticise the oue adopted too severely, yet I 
cannot but regard it as a great mistake. 
should, of course, be sorry to see anything like 
the nonsense and absurdity of an Italian car- 
nival or a New Orleans festival of unreason, 
in the celebration of the founding of a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, but my main objection is 
to the proposed display of military parades. 
Is it not possible that this part of the pro- 
gramme may be changed? Waiving altogether 
the question of any deference to the feelings 
and principles of the religious society to whom 
the memory of William Penn is especially 
precious, it strikes me that something is due 
to the truth of history and to that “ Holy Ex- 
periment” of Christian statesmanship which 
God has abundantly blest in the prosperity 
of the great Commouwealth whose sure foun- 
dations were laid upon the precepts of the 
Prince of Peace. .G. W. 

Danvers, Mass., Ninth mo. 22d, 1882. 





‘“* He that would be angry and sin not, must 
not be angry with anything but sin.” 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Professor Sharpless, of Haverford College, 
gives the following compend of astronomical 
intelligence at the close of the Ninth month 
of this year. We take it from the Public 
Ledger of this city : 

Astronomical interest at the present time is 
largely centered in the great comet moving 
near the sun. As is qubéved from the very 
lucid Washington despatches it is an inter- 
esting confirmation of a prediction first made 
about a year ago, we believe, by Richard A. 
Proctor. Since 1880 the appearance of such 
a comet has often been discussed in astrono- 
mical circles, though there were not sufficient 
data to fix the time even approximately of its 
probable return. 

The facts bearing on the case are as follows : 
In 1668 a bright comet was seen, principally 
in the Southern Hemisphere, of which the 
orbit was roughly calculated, thus rendering 
it capable of identification should it return in 
the future. In 1843 there was seen, also, at 
first, in the Southern Hemisphere, one of the 
brighest comets of this century. It burst with 
great suddenness, though with diminished 
splendor, on the gaze of the people of the 
North. It passed only a little over 100,000 
miles from the solar surface, moving with such 
rapidity that it traversed 292 degrees of its 
path in about 24 hours. Its orbit agreed in 
a general way with that of the comet of 1668. 

Again, in 1880, the astronomers of Aus- 
tralia observed a comet low down in their 
southern heavens, which was a singularly 
bright and interesting object. It also passed 
close to the sun, through the solar atmos- 
phere; and its orbit was very similar to that 
of the two preceding. 

Putting together the records of these three 
comets, Proctor inferred that there was a 
possibility that they were one and the same 
object, which had been moving in an elliptic 
orbit, and had paid our system three visits 
in the last 212 years. But as the interval 
between the first two visits of 175 years had 
dwindled down to 37 in the next interval, 
there must have been a very great reduction 
in the size of its orbits. 

This reduction could have been explained 
by the passage through the solar atmosphere, 
which delayed it in its path, and so dimin- 
ished the momentum which would carry it 
away from the sun. If one passage through 
the denser air of the sun could have produced 
so great an effect, the next passage in 1880 
might be supposed to effect another equal or 
perhaps greater diminution in its ellipse, and 
the thirty-seven years might be again reduced 
to a very small.number, indeed, until, after a 


’ few revolutions, it would fall into the sun; 





and it was the supposed dire effects of this. 
fall which gaye us the sensation of last winter, 
of which so much was said concerning the. 
approaching destruction of the earth. 

here were several uncertainties in this. 
calculation, and it could only be considered 
a hypothesis; but, if present appearances are: 
verified, the comet of 1880 has reached us 
again in 1882, the period of thirty-seven years. 
being again reduced to a little more than 
two. The comet has again passed by the sun, 
at only about 100,000 miles from his surface ; 
again has been delayed as heretofore, and the- 
two-year period will probably very shortly 
dwindle down to zero. 

As to the present appearance of the comet. 
we can not speak, The succession of cloudy 
nights, preceded by a number of foggy morn- 
ings, has prevented any observations being: 
taken here. It is rapidly diminishing in 
brightness as it recedes from the sun and 
earth, and is also moving southward, so that 
but small chance is left for studying it in this. 
latitude. The only opportunity for seeing is- 
during an hour before sunrise. 

It is quite time the intended observers of 
the transit of Venus of Twelfth mo. 6th, next, 
were making their preparations. Any one 
with a good four-inch telescope, well mounted, 
and a good watch, can make observations 
which will be worth the trouble of recording: 
officially at Washington. Prof. Newcom 
heads a party to Cape of Good Hope, and’ 
Prof. Boss to Chili, while another company 
goes to Patagonia. But, while observations: 
from stations widely separated on the earth 
are important, the Eastern United States is, 
perhaps, the best situated for viewing the 
entire transit. 

Though not a brilliant spectacular display, 
its importance in determining the distance to 
the sun, and the possible solution of some- 
problems connected with Venus make it of 
especial importance. The European Inter- 
national Conference issues a collection of in- 
structions to observers which will be found in. 
“ Nature” of July 20, 1882; and, much more 
in detail, and differing in some points, the 
American Commission has printed a pamph- 
let, just published by authority of the Secre-- 
tary of the Navy, which gives the plainest 
directions, and which all observers should 
secure. 

An interesting meteoric display occurs on 
Tenth mo. 19th, and a few nights succeed- 
ing. On the occasion last year our observers. 
recorded them at the rate of nearly 100 an 
hour. They will radiate from a point over 
the head of Orion, are of medium brightness. 
and have a rapid motion without any per- 
sistent streaks. From 11 o'clock till moon 
rise will be the only opportunity for examin-- 
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ing them. On the evening of the 16th or 
about 5 o’clock, Venus passes very close to 
Autores (Alpha Scorpii), almost, and, per- 
haps, quite occulting it. On the last day of 
the month she reaches her greatest brilliancy, 
and afterwards fades as she approaches the 
transit. * 

The morning sky is the interesting one 
now. Besides the great comet, there is the 
group of brilliant stars of which Orion is the 
-central figure, now reinforced by the bright 
—_ Jupiter and Saturn. At the rate of 

our minutes each night as the earth moves 
around the sun this group is being brought 
to rise earlier, so that we will soon have it in 
the evening. Barnard’s comet, still teles- 
-copic, but getting brighter, occupies a place 
in the group near Prucyon in the Little Dog. 
Its position on Ninth mo. 29th, is R. A. 7 hours 
48 minutes 52 seconds, and declination plus 
2 degrees 10 minutes. It looks like a patch 
of fog with a slight condensation near one 
end. The phenomena of Jupiter’s satellites 
are beginning to be plentiful and conspicuous 
enough to be watched with interest. On the 
nights of the Ist, 2d, 8th, 15th, 17th, 24th, 
and 31st of next month they are particularly 
numerous, though all of them occur now 
-during the latter part of the night. 

Professor Sharpless adds, under a little later 
‘date, concerning the brilliant comet, now 
adorning our morning eastern sky : 

“Satisfactory measures and drawings were 
-obtained here this morning. The circle read- 
ings for its positions gave it 5°21 mean time. 
Right ascension, 12h. 54m., and south decli- 
nation, 5° 40’. Owing to the light it was 
impossible to make any micrometer measures 
-of position. The head of the comet did not 
-come out from behind a bank of clouds till 
-after 5 o’clock, but previous to this time the 
tail, even in the bright moonlight and dawn, 
was an object of great brilliancy. It was 
seen under these unfavorable conditions for 
@ length of nearly 20°. Narrow at the head, 
it expands to a width of 2° at the other end. 
It is slightly curved, with the concavit 
towards the north, and has a dark rift extend- 
ang longitudinally for a considerable distance 
from the nucleus. It is sharply defined on 
the southern side, but fades out more gradu- 
-ally on the northern. In the telescope the 
nucleus is large and bright, with a streamer 
extending from it on either side, curving 
back into the tail. It is altogether a very 
brilliant comet, brighter and larger than that 
of last year. It can be seen in the east after 
4 o’clock on a clear morning.” 





Maw can do without happiness and instead 
thereof find blessedness. 


AN AUTOGRAPH. 


I write my name as one 
On sands by waves o’errun, 
Or Winter’s frosted pane 
Traces a record vain. 


Oblivion’s blankness claims 
Wiser and better names, 

And well my own may pass 
As from the strand or glass. 


Wash on, O waves of time! 
Melt noons the frosty rime! 
Welcome the shadow vast, 
The silence that shall last! 


When I and all who know 
And love me vanish so, 
What harm to them or me 
Will the lost memory be? 


If any words of mine, 
Through right of life divine, 
Remain, what matters it 
Whose hand the message writ? 


Why should the ‘‘ crowner’s quest ”’ 
Sit on my worst or best? 

Why should the showman claim 
The poor ghost of my name? 


Yet, as when dies a sound 
Its —— lingers round 
Haply my spent life will 
Leave some faint echo still. 


A whisper giving breath 
Of praise or blame to death, 
coe or saddening such 
As loved the'living much. 


Therefore with yearnings vain 
And fond I still would fain 

A kindly judgment seek, 

A tender thought bespeak. 


And, while my words are read, 
Let this at least be said : 

** Whate’er his life’s defeatures, 
He loved his fellow-creatures. 


“Tf, of the. Law’s stone table, 
To hold he scarce was able 
The first great precept fast, 
He kept for man the last. 


“Through mortal lapse and dullness 
What lacks the Eternal Fullness, 
If still our weakness can 
Love Him in loving man ? 


“* Age brought him no despairing 
Of the world’s future faring ; 
In human nature still 
He found more good than ill. 


‘“*To all who dumbly suffered, 
His tongue and pen He offered ; 
His life was not his own, 

Nor lived for self alone. 


** He loved the scholar’s quiet, 
Yet, not untempted by it, 
Or poet’s dream of beauty, 
He strove to do his duty. 


‘He meant no wrong to any, 
He sought the g of many, 
Yet knew both sin and Seats 
May God forgive himswholly!” 


—Our Continent. JOHN G. WHITTIER 
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FALLOW. 


I like these plants that you call weeds— 
Sedge, hardhack, mullein, yarrow— 
‘That knit their roots and sift their seeds 
Where ony grassy wheel-track leads 

Through country by-ways narrow. 


‘They fringe the rugged hillside farms, 
Grown old with cultivation, 

With such wild wealth of rustic charms 

As bloomed in Nature’s matron arms 
The first days of creation. 


‘They show how mother earth loves best 


h To deck her tired-out places ; 


By flowery lips, in hours of rest, 
Against hard work she will protest 
ith homely airs and graces. 


You plough the arbutus from her hills; 
Hew down her mountain laurel: 

‘Their place, as best she can, she fills 

With humbler blossoms; so she wills 
To close with you her quarrel. 


She yielded to your axe, with pain, 
Her free, primeval glory: 

She brought you crops of golden grain; 

You say, ‘‘ How dull she grows! how plain !’’— 
The old, mean, selfish story! 


Her wildwood soil you may subdue, 
Tortured by hoe and harrow; 

But leave her for a year or two, 

And see! she stands and laughs at you 
With hardhack, mullein, yarrow! 


Dear earth, the world is hard to please! 
Yet heaven’s breath gently passes 
Into the life of flowers like these; 
And I lie down at blessed ease 
Among thy weeds and grasses. 
Lucy LARcom. 





THE JERKS, 


About ninety years ago there occurred in 
the State of Kentucky a most wonderful re- 
ligious awakening. Undoubtedly, it was a 
season of genuine revival. But, strange to 
say, the religious exercises were attended by 
certain physical phenomena of most extraor- 
dinary character. Almost the whole assem- 
bly would be at once seized with strange 
bodily symptoms. Some would fall suddenly 
to the ground and swoon away, some remained 
in a state of unconsciousness for hours. Some 
would be affected with twitching of the mus- 
cles, which would send a tremor over the 
whole body like a shaking ague. Some had 
violent convulsions. Some laughed, some 
cried, some preached and exhorted, some 
prayed, some sung, and all screamed, shouted 
-and yelled. Some of them actually got on all 
fours, and growled, snapped and barked like 
dogs. These last were said to have the barks, 


while the others had merely the jerks. Hun- 
‘dreds of persons were affected at a time. 

All classes of persons were liable to this 

. Strange affection. Old and young, learned 


and unlearned, wise and foolish, weak and 
strong men, women and children, saints and 
sinners, the most godly and the most vicious, 
all alike became victims of the disorder.. 
Those who ridiculed it as the result of a 
wretched superstition or denounced it as 
shameless hypocrisy, on going to the place 
of meeting were seized and convulsed with the 
same symptoms, and some of them cursed the 
fit while it was on them. 

Similar scenes had been previously wit- 
nessed at various times and in different parts 
of the world; and in a modified form similar 
things have frequently occurred since, but so 
far as we are informed the distemper was 
never so wide spread nor so violent as when 
it raged in Kentucky just at the close of the 
last century. 

Now what is the philosophy of all this? 
The phenomena never occurred except in con- 
nection with religious exercises. Reasoning 
from this fact alone to the exclusion of others, 
it might be inferred that the astonishing re- 
sults were wrought by the Holy Spirit of God. 
But we can hardly suppose that the Holy 
Spirit would so brutalize men as to make 
them get down on their hands and knees and 
bark like dogs. 

We can regard the symptoms only as the 
result of disease. Mental and emotional ex- 
citement, intense and tremendous, and lon 
continued, and increased day after day an 
night after night, by perpetual and vigorous 
renewal of the causes that produced it in the 
first place, might easily be supposed to break 
down the nervous system and to lead to tem- 
porary, if not to permanent mania. Disturb- 
ance of the nervous system is contagious in 
its effects. The sight of one person yawning 
will make a dozen others yawn; the laughter 
of a number of persons will make others 
laugh who see nothing to laugh at; the sight 
of weeping persons will often make others 
weep; the hurrah of a political meeting will 
rouse to frenzied enthusiasm those who neither 
know nor care anything about politics. Why 
all of this should be so we do not know, but 
everybody knows the facts. Everybody knows 
that there is a mysterious something which 
for want of a better name we sometimes call 
animal magnetism, but which is perhaps more 
properly called nervous sympathy, by which 
the physical and mental condition of one per- 
son is communicated to another, and that 
when many persons are similarly affected all 
at once the affection becomes more intense 
and more contagious, and finally epidemic 
and overwhelming. 

From all that has been said it will be seen 
that bodily exercises experienced at the same 
tinie with religious impressions are no proof 
of genuine religion, either on the part of the 
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person affected or on the part of others who 
were with him. 

While nervous sympathy resulting in tears 
and cries and other a ee is not to 
be mistaken for religion, neither is it neces- 
sarily antagonistic to it. Let it be classed 
with measles and whooping cough, and other 
like disorders which make religion neither 
more nor less,neither better nor worse. Many 
persons are received into churches, who give 
no evidence of a change of heart other than 
the fact that they experienced much nervous 
svenr at a religious meeting; and when 

e physical symptoms pass away, no spirit- 
ual result is left. Care should be taken to see 
that the experience is one which would stand 
the test of solitude and cold. There is rea- 
son to fear that some of our ministers endeavor 
so to excite their audiences as to produce the 
contagious sympathetic effect above described, 
and mistaking this for a work of grace, they 
imagine that their labors have been blest with 
a great revival. It is true that revival might 
be accompanied (unfortunately as we think) 
with these physical phenomena, but it is not 
true that the phenomena are any certain sign 
of revival. There is also no doubt that many 
of our people try to work themselves up to 
this very condition; and paroxysms volun- 
tarily brought on often continue long after 
volition has ceased, and these involuntarily 
exhibitions are attributed to the Spirit’s influ- 
ence, when they are nothing but the natural 
consequences of natural causes. Like the 
dancing Dervishes of the East, they put them- 
selves by their own volition in a condition 
where volition fails. The intoxication is as 
real as if it were produced by drugs, or by 
strong drink. Our people cannot be too care- 
fully taught that God is a Spirit, and that 
they who worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth—The Christian Indez. 


ITEMS. 


THE treaty definitely establishing the boun- 
dary between Mexico and Guatemala was 
signed on Wednesday in the city of Mexico 
by Senor Moriscal, Mexican Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, and Senor Herrera, the Guate- 
malan Minister. The line proposed many 
years ago by Mexico is the one accepted. 

THE Queen of Madagascar has ordered that 
a@law shall be framed prohibiting the manu- 
facture of brandy or its importation into her 
territories. This penalty is the forfeiture of 
ten oxen and a fine of ten dollars. 


RECENT investigations have shown the 
depth of the ocean between latitudes sixty de- 
grees north and sixty degrees south to be 
nearly three miles, or 2,500 fathoms. The 
greatest depth which has been ascertained by 
soundings is five miles and a quarter, or 4,620 
fathoms, and occurs in the Northwest Pacific 
Ocean. This represents a thickness of the 
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water-layer nearly equal to the height of the 
loftiest mountain. 


OF the total population of the United States 
in 1880—50,155,7 the foreign born, accord- 
ing to the census, numbered 6,679,943. Of 
these, 2,772,169 were natives of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and _ Ireland, 
1,966,742 of the German Empire, 717,084 of 
British America, 194,337 of 
of Sweden, 106,971 of France, 104,541 of China, 
‘¢ and the remainder represent all the countries. 
of the earth.’ 

THE Secretary of the Interior has decided 
to re-open for settlement a tract of about 10,- 
000,000 acres of agricultural lands in Northern 
Dakota, which were withdrawn from settle- 
ment several years ago by Secretary Schurz. 
The lands, which once formed part of the great 
Sioux reservation, were withdrawn from the 
settlement pending the consideration of a 
claim to their occupancy by a roving band of 
Chippewas. This claim is now decided to be 
invalid. 

A PATENT has just been taken out in Paris 
for covering electric wire with asbestos, the 
necessity for some protection having lately 
been discovered. With the asbestos covering 
the copper can be burned without a spark be- 
ing conducted outside. Recently two young 
people who wished to enter the Tuilleries Gar- 
dens without paying the entrance to a fair 
came in contact with the wire conducting the 
electricity of a Brush machine to the lamps 
and were instantly killed.—Our Continent. 


NOTICES. 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools. 
within the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will be held at Race Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 2ist, at 10 o’clock. The clerks of the 
various Unions are requested to send their re- 
ports in advance to Isaac C. Martindale, Clerk 
at last meeting, Camden P. O., New Jersey. 


FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING, 


First-day, Tenth month 8th, 3 P.M., at resi- 
dence of M. K. Peirce, 2833 North Eleventh 
street. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 


Will meet on Sixth-day, Tenth month 13th, 
1882, in Green Street Meeting-house, at 8 P.M. 
Reports from the First-day schools within 
Philadelphia Quaterly Meeting are expected, 
pon od other interesting business will be trans- 
acted. 

Friends are urged to show by their attend- 
ance that they feel interested in a movement 
which, if 7 conducted, is fraught with 
benefit to the rising generation as well as be 
: enenteeae to ge manag oa Religious 

ociety. os. M. TRUMAN, JR., 

. ELIZABETH H. MOORE, } Clerks. 


Abington First-day School Union will meet 
at Abington Meeting-house on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 7th, at 10 A.M. 

Trains will be me at J ae 

ESTER COMLY 
ANNA MOORE, ; } Clerks. 
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